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Mr. DUNCAN said lie was nlensed 
opportunity to set himself right oefore those lie had 
the honor to represent, as M-ell as the counfiy geii- 
erixlly, on the subject of abolition. Some years 
since^ on the eve of an election, -w-hen a candidate 
Yiir a ^eat in this House, the executive committee for 
the abblitlbiiisls of his district addressed hinj a com- 
munication in writingj c6htainin£c sundry interroga- 
tories respecting the right of petition, the right of 
Congress to abolish slavery ia the District of Co- 
lumbia, d-c. In my ftnswer, (^id Mr. D,) I recog- 
nised the right of petition as sacred and guarantied 
try the Constitution, and claimed on the part of the 
people the right to judge for what to petition. 1 
deprecated slavery in the abstract, as an evil in it- 
self, a political evil, and an evil to the slaveowner. 
l alaO denounced modern abolitionism as an ev^I-, a$ 
I understood it, and a plan of emancipation which I 
tliought could not be consummated without evil to 
the sTaves, evil to the country, and violence to the 
slaveholder, &c. Pairty spirit, at that time, ran 
high; and everything was seized, by Whig dema- 
gogues, dutof which political capital could- i5e man- 
ufactured; and, for that purpose^ the response m 
question was garbled, and that portion of it which 
recognised the right of petition, and exposed the 
evils 6f slavery, was published in m^y of the Fed- 
eral, newspapers^ wiui comments which the entire 
letter would not have warranted; and those gnrbled 
extracts aiid false comments were displayed "by ev- 
ery snivelling Whig whiflTet tliat could mount a 
two^feet stump, to prove that I was an abolitionist. 
It is for this reasbh that I have embraced ilie prcs- 
enr oppqrttinity to show my true position on the 
subject oif abolition, as well as to show why I be- 
lieve the tweniyfirst rule should be stricken out. 
That nde prohibits the introductilRi of abolition pe- 
titions, without exception or qualification. 

The gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. Cling- 
mak]-— who made, yesterday, one of tlTe mdst sensi- 
ble speeches I have ever heard mode in this House 
on the subject of abolition^— called the attention of 
Ihe House to one fact, whiisih, if properly understood 
and properly appreciated, must convince every one, 
in this House and but of it, that the tweiity-first 
rate should no longer exist. That fact ia this: 
that it exduj|e8 the ■pe&ple of the District of Co- 
lumbia from petitioning Congress on the subjeict of 
slavery^ Iftliere' were no other objection to that 
rttto, this-alohe, it seems to me, makes it^untemnM' 
on un to abolish it. The District of Cohtinb]li, (b m 
; intents and purposes, is a State, and possess^ all the 
liglits^ powers, ,and soverei^ity'4 pmtietill]^oi^a» 
eiedjjuid in point of goVerunieni, ' that any Slate in 
this Union possesses. Congress is the f<^itimat«. 
aad constitational Legislature of this Distnct, and 



to have nn \ possesses the same legislative powers over tne Diif- 



tricf, that the several Legislatures possess over 
their Stales. And the people of this District have 
the same privilege, right, and power, to cluim at the 
hands of Congress such legislation for the redress 
of their grievances, and the advancement of their 
local niid general interests, that the people of the 
States have upon their respective Legislatures. 
This position will not be denied. Suppose that 
a majority of the people of one of the slave States of 
this Union should become convinced that slavery is 
nn evil, and that it retarded the progress of the 
State, arid that its prosperity i^ould be advanced by 
the abolition of slavery: what would be the course 
and first step of its citizen^ to abolish slavery? 
Would it not be to petition the Legislature to take 
Hueh order as miglit be deemed most expedient to 
cbnsummotc an object so desirable? Would any Le- 
gislature, under such circumstances, and in such a 
cnse^ dare to adopt a rule that no petitions should be 
received in favor of the abolition of slavery? Why, 
sir, the adoption of such a rule, under such circum- 
stances, would produce instant revolution. Such a 
violatidri of the sacred And constitutional right of 
petition would shake the community and the Re- 
public to its foundation.- An indignant community 
would scout from the le^slative halls such a repre- 
sentation. 

Now^ SVC, does it require any great stretch of the 
imngiiuuion to suppose that the pople in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia mby some day become convinced 
that slavery is an evil, and that it exists in violation 
of philahthrophy, humanity, patriotism, natural 
rinhts, «nd persoiitd liberty, as well as political and 
domestic economy; and that the interests and pros- 
perity of tlie District, equally with the principles of 
humanity and patriotifim, require its abolition? 
Many .othey States in tlie Union have come to such 
conclusions and deierminations, and, through their 
-L egislatures, - Imve consummated them. Why may 
not the Sttde. of Columbia? The people have the 
natural, political, and constitutional rignt to do so. 
How dare we, then, interfere, for a day or a moment, 
with their right to do s<^ Have we a right to meet 
the people of this District at the threshold of this 
hall, with a rule, and say to them, you shall intro- 
duce no petition into this hall on the subject of 
sKvery? 

Mr. Speaker, with this view of the subject— 
«ndr I tani abie to coihe to no other from wnich I 
eah' di^# cbirrect coiiclusions — I must say, une- 
uuly, that luvyrale that prohibits the-people 
, it*5fetiof5'Col<imbia from petitioning Con- 
gress for the abolition 'of slavery within this Dis- 
lriet|| is a violation of the Constitution and of their 
rights. 
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1 am opposed (o tlw cori liminncc of the 21st rule 
on the grounds of expediency and economy. It will 
not bo contradicted on this floor, when I iKSsert that 
two-thirds of this session, so for, has been consumed 
ill abolition squabbles; not alone with abolition peti- 
tions, but by petitions and discussions on behalf of 
tlie right to petition. Surely, the people, at wlwse 
expense we legislate, and to promote whoso inter- 
ests and welfare we are assembled, will not long 
tolerate such a worthless and extftwagaiil sacrifice 
of time, at so great an expense of their meatis, to 
the almost entire exclusion of the substantial busines;^ 
for which tlicy have sent us. Our time is theirs; 
our duties arc at their disposal; and we are bound, 
by every principle of duty to tliem, and of duty to 
our station, and tlie oath we have taken, to 
•iispatch the business we have been sent to do in as 
short a time, and as cheap a rate, as possible. 

It will be urged that if the people of the free 
States have no constitutional and legitimate right to 
petition on the subject of slavery in tlie District of 
Columbia, Congress is not bound to receive their 

rctitions. This objection is not without force; but 
answer, so long as the people claim to be the judges 
of their grievances and tjic judges of what is proper 
to petitio.i \ipon, the objection will be wiiliout effect. 
Hence it isfkvc receive petitions every day for^rants 
which Congress has no power to bestow, and yet 
petitions have not been rejected on that account. 

I do not believe that the people of other States 
have a rightto uiterfere witli the slave institutions 
of the State of Columbia, any more than they have 
to.intorfere with the itistitutions of each other, con- 
sequently, I do not Uiink tliat the people of the free 
States have a right to petition Congress to abolish 
slavery in the District of Columbia; because the 
sovereignty of the District is as complete as that of 
any other State in tlie Union. And so complete do 
I consider the sovereignty and independence of the 
• State of Columbia, and of each and every State in 
this Union — I mean sovereign nnd inaependent 
within tliemsclves, and sovereign and independent 
of each other — tliat I repeat, tlie citizens of one 
StJite, either in their individual or in their corporate 
capacity, have no right to interfere in the institu- 
tions, customs, usages, or laws, (not in violati m 
of the Federal Constitution,) of another; So far 
do I carry this doctrine, that I maintain that ther^ 
would be as much propriety in the people of the 
free States of this Union in petitioning the autoamt 
of all the Russias to ameliorate the condition of, or to 
emancipate, the serfs of his vast dominions. Per- 
mit me to illustrate further: when a boy, I was taught 
many lessons of morality and religion by parents 
■who are now, I trust, reaping a reward in a higher 
luid better world tlian this. One of those lessons was 
of Divine command — it was an oi-der that we should 
do all our work in six days, and rest ilie seventh. 
We are commemded by tliat order, not only to rest 
ourselves and cease from labor, but we are com- 
manded to permit our man and our maid servants 
to rest. The command mns lartlier — we are to let 
our animals rest. This, I re^wat, is a Divine com- 
mand — a law paramount to all otiicr laws, it trans- 
cends all commands, and extends over the Crea- 
tor's dominions. And yet, in the face of this law, 
and in defiance of Omnipotence, the people of Ohio, 
without distinction, (and, perhaps, of some of the 
other States,) are in tlie nabit of working their 
horses, mules, and oxen, on that .sacred day^ They 
will vide tliem under the saddle with whip and 
spur, and drive them in qarriages or wagons 



under the lash. They will ride ihem or 
drive tliem in this profane manner many miles 
to public worship, or places less worthy; tic 
them up for hours with noUiing to cat but beech 
1>ark or slake oats, and return home in the same 
cruel and profane nw'Jier. Kentucky is Ohio's 
elder sister, and might leel disposed to exercise isome 
guardianship over" her morals and her religious 
institutions. Suppose the people of Kentucky 
were to take it into their heads that the people of 
Ohio were settinw at defiance one of the Almighty's 
saci"cd and imperious commands, in thus cruelly lind 
unlawfully enslaving tlicir animals on that sacred 
day assigned for the rest of everything that lives, 
and in the exeroisc of a duty which they might think 
they owed to their Gfoa and their conscience, 
should prur in prtitions by hundreds and tl oasands 
to the Ohio Legi.vlature, praying to abolish a prac- 
tice so fraught with evn and Impiety, viz: lliat of 
working animals on the Sabbath day: is there 
any man in his senses who would not look upon 
such a proceeding as the result of fanaticism and 
religious mania? Is thtre any person <who would 
not lor^v upon it as an officious intermedling with 
Uie concerns and institutions of Ohio, unwarranted 
by tl.c Constitution of our country, and a violation 
of her rights and sovereignty? And yet there would 
be no more political impropriety in u, no more in- 
consistency in it, tlian for one State to interfere with 
the slave institutions of anotlier. Am I to be told thai 
the negro and the horse, or the mulc^ are not to be com- 
pared, or put upon the same footing? True, they 
are not, in one sense; bu t in anotlier, they are. In one 
sense, the one is a resixtnsible human beings, the 
other isaji irresponsible brute. But when they are put 
on the footing of projiei ty, they are tlie same; the 
slave of Kentucky is as much tlie property 
of his master as tlie "horse of Ohio ia the property 
of liis owner; and the same character of laws which 
defends the possession of the one, defends the pos- 
session of tJhe other." I do not say that such a 
state, of things should exist; but it does exist. I 
speak of things as they are, not as they sliould bo; 
and if it is desired to change them, they must be 
changed by moral and patriotic influences, and not by 
unconstitutional legislation. If tlie philanthropists 
of this country desire that slawry should be abe*- 
ished, they must take a new start. They must op- 
erate upon the minds of tlie people: and if it is de- 
sired that the District of Columbia should be° the 
first theatre ol' their experiments, they must com- 
menre with the people. It is with them they must 
first operate; and if tliey can succeed in convincing 
them that slavery is an evil and a curse, and that 
tlie laws of humanity, patriotism, and- the Christian 
religion, as w^ell as their present prosperity and fti- 
ture welfaiH!, all unite in demanding the abolition ot' 
slavery in tlie District of Columbia, the people of 
the District will petition Congress to abolish it. 
^hen will abolition petitions demand and receive 
the favorable action of Congress. I say that Con- 
gi-ess will be bound to act fovorably on petitions' in 
favor of the abolition of slavery in this District, 
when tlie people of tliis District, or a majority of 
diem, shall petition for it. It is the people of thhi 
District, and tliem alon?, that have the right to peti- 
tion; and the right in them to petition imposes the 
duty on Congress not only to actj but to act in obe- 
dience to the pmyera of tlie petitioners. My con» 
elusion, then, is, that the power to abolish slavery 
in tills District is with the peonle of the District and 
with Congress— tiie first to vrill, and the Ititter to dc< 



I will, in a short time, speak of the policy and ex 
;fKdieney of tlie general aboliti^dn of slavery. I de- 
sire to say uiat l am opposed to the existence 
of tltis twenry^first rule, because I an\ opposed to 
modem abolitionism as I understand it. This rule 
manu&otures abolitionists and abolitionism. All laws, 
rules, and restraints, which abridge what ore re- 
garded as constitutional privileges, increase the anx- 
iety to exercise those priviKges, whatever tliey 
may be. It is so with tliis restraint upon the 
suMio.%d right of petition on the subject ot slavery. 

The peomo believe they have a right to ptition 
Congress, for so says the Constilvttion. They be- 
lieve they have a right to judge of their own griev- 
ances, and on what subjects thdy have a ri^ht to pe- 
tition. They believe that the right of petition im- 
plies and carries with it the duty to legislate. They 
also believe, that t>^ receive tlieir petitions and lay 
them on the table, is about equal to laying them 
under the table, and tantamount to rejectmg them, 
and is a violation of that legislative duty wliich tlic 
right to petition imposes on uie Legislature. Would 
it not save time here, and would it not concur with the 
genemlly.received opinions of the right of petition and 
the duties of legislation, to recci\*e abolition petitions, 
refer them, and report upon tliem, and give reasons 
why their prayers cannot be granted? Sucli was the 
course pursued witlt the Sundny-mail petitions, and 
by that course was tlie subject put to sleep, never, it 
is hoped, again to Avake. Shoiud such a coui'se be 
adopted, no committee will l)e found in tliis House, 
80 io3t to themselves, to tlieir duty, their oatli, and 
the Constitution, as to make any other than lui un- 
favorable report; and a report, though unfavorable, 
if founded on the Constitution and Illustrated with 
reason, will do more to put down tliis ftuiatic philan- 
throphy (if it deserves so good name) thiui any otlier 
means whicli can be devised. And if tliat report be 
made, whether favorable or unfavonxble, Uie Soutli 
■will witness a vote of this House that will convince 
ihem that their institutions are safe. 

It is much easier to make the mass of the people 
understand that a given prayer cannot be granted, 
thai^ tliat tliey have no right to pray at all. Common 
sense reason is suffidcnt for tlie former; but it re- 
, quires metaphysical reasoning to effect the latter — 
which a common sei^se man cares but little to hear. 
Abstra;;tions and metaphysics ha>-c but little favor 
witli the mass of tJie' people, and no'er ctui 
be made to take the place ot common sense. Soutli- 
em gentlemen here never can succeed in convincing 
the people tliat they have' not the right to petition 
Congress on any and all subjects; nor can thev con- 
vince theni that they ore not comt>etent to judge of 
what they shall petition for. This Slsl rule puts it 
in the power ofanolitinnists to reise the ay ot perse- 
cution. They complain tliat the doors ot Congress 
are shut against tliem. They say that Congress 
has set itself above the people — tiiat its members 
are no longer their representatives, but tlieir dicli^ 
tors. Such is the cry raised by this rule. Hence 
the flood of petitions for tlie repeal of tliis rule. 
Before the adoption of this rule, we were flooded 
with abolition petitions; now, we are flooded witli 
abolition petitions, and a flood of petitions for the 
repeal of the Slst rule. Then wo had a single 
flood; now we have a double flood, still more deso- 
lating and destructive of time. If it is desired to 
diminish abolitionism, or prevent tlie multiplication 
of abolitionists, aboHiw the 9Ist rule. 
. It is insisted by the advocates of abolition, that 
Jihe .quettjion of slavery in tlie District of Columbia 



occupies different ground from slavery in tlic slave 
States. Not so. The States of Vii^inia and Mary- 
land had the power, and exercised it, of ceding a 
portion of tlie territory of eacli to tlie Federal Gov- 
ernment, for the purpose of a site for the Gtovern- 
inent; the Federal Government had.a right to, and 
did, accept But neitlicr Maryland nor Vii^inia 
had tlie power to cJmnge the character of the prop- 
erty, either personal or real, of the citizens who 
occupied tlie portions of territory so ceded; nor did 
Congress acqiiire any right over tlie property of 
the catizeJis ot Uie ceded territory, which the Legis- 
latures of Vii^nia and Marylnna did not possess 
when the cession was made. The Legislatures 
of Vii^finia and Maryland had not then, nor 
have they now, tho power to abolish slovery 
in their respective States, witliout tlic consent of a 
majority of tlie citizens of tlieir respective States; and 
Congress could acquii'eno right by the cession which 
the ceding party had not the power to grant; and tliis 
brings me to the position wliidi I belbre assumed, 
viz: that when a majority of the people of tlio 
District of Columbia shall will Uie abolition of 
slavery within tlieir Disti-ict, Congress will have pow- 
er to execute their will, and notoefore. The ques- 
tion of die abolition of slavery has become a sul)- 
jectof such genenil interest tliat it is |ime to begin 
to consider Uie policy of sucli a measure. It is 
time to exomine and expose the effects upon tlie 
community, as well in the slave States as tliose 
not so; also, what eftVct such a chongc would 
have upon the slaves tliemsclves. Suppose thot 
tliis new-born philjuitliropy should run so liigli, 
and spread so wide, as to eflect an emancipation 
of all tlie slaves in tlie United States, what will be 
tlic result? I believe tlie entire black population is 
over tliree millions. The result, tlien, would be, 
to turn loose upon society, and overspread the 
country witli tliree millions of ragamuffins, paupers, 
beggars, tliieves, robbers, assassins, and despera- 
does; all, or nearly so. penniless and destitute, 
witliout skill, means, inaustry, or perseverance to 
obtain a livelihood; each and all possessing, brood- 
ing, cherisliing, and spreading, revenge for sup- 
posed or real wrongs. I ask, sirj could tlie most 
fruitful imagination, or the wildest fancy, picture 
scenes more"lioiTiMe tliaii v/ould follow sucli a state 
of tilings? No man's fireside, no mon's person, 
no miui's fiunily, no nijui's properly, would ue safe 
by day or night. It now requires the whole ener- 
gies of tlie law, and tlie whole vigiliuice of tlw 
police of all our principal cities, to restrAin and 
keep in subordination tJie few stra^ling free ne- 
groes wluph now infest tliem. What, then, I re- 
peat, would be tlio consequence of a general eman- 
cipation? Sir, every man would have to moke laM s 
for his own defence; every man would be his own 
police; every man would have to defend his gate 
while his family would sleep. I know of no plan 
tlittt could be adopted, which would be more likely 
to result in tlie extexrainatinn of the African race in 
Ame-rira, than to restore tliem to immediate and un- 
conditional fi-ecdom; ond such, I believe, is the wish 
of the modern abolitionists. I tliink tlie abolitionist 
should pause in his wild and reckless career, M-hen 
he reflects tliat a consummation of his plans must 
result ill tlie extermination of the subjects of his 
mislaKen philantlu-opy; for, as sure as the day comes 
that his plans are consummated, without means of 
removal and colonization, (and I believe the aboli- 
tionist proposes neitlier,) every man will have to be a 
soldier and a sentinel, and the watch-word and couu- 



tenign will bo. "Straight hair and a white skin;" 
witliont which, no ono will be pemiitted to pass 
tlie line.'': negroes will be shot as bensta of prey. 

Pennit me'to ask the abolitionist, in the spirit of 
candor and sincerity, what disposition is to bo made 
of tlie negroes Avhcn emancipated? Are they to be 
made American citizens? Are tliey to be identified 
witli tlie white family? They are unqualified for tlie 
former, and every American feeling abhors and sick- 
ens at the latter. Our free institutions mid our noble 
political fabric have cost too much to be intrusted, 
even in part, to tlic care of the stupid African. 
iJIti neither possesses the intellect nor tlie vigi- 
lance Uiat qualifies him for tlio rights of on 
jd^mericaii citizen; and their nature forbids tliat 
tliey should fonn a part of tlie white family. 
His color, his formation, and above all, the fo"; and 
almost opaque cfiluvia that surround his body, 
make it impossible that he should ever be the as- 
sociate and com]xinion of the white man. The ne- 
gro is doomed to degradation, whether in slaveiy or 
in freedom, on miy other soil and in any other cli- 
mate tlian tJiat of Africa. The pliilontliropist will 
ask, are the evil and the curse of slavery to be pcr- 
ipetuated? I answer, sufficient unto the day is the evil 
'thereof, TJiere is a Providence who, in His own 
jtime, will correct the evil, and tliat con-eclion will 
be nnule tlirougli human agency by His power and 
iwisdoni. and directed by His sovereign will; and it 
[will be done in sucli a manner as to save and pro- 
jtect our free institutions, which were establisncd 
pud guided by His .wisdom; and it will be done, too, 
|it is to be hoped, without subjecting tlio Africaii- 
Aniericnn race to the perils and almost sure exlei^ 
^nination which modern abolition would do if con- 
summated. 

I If it is not tlie intention of abolitionists to permit 
the negroes, when emancipated, to remain m and 
overspread the country, is it tlieir intention to ship 
^hcm to Africa? If so, I ask, would that better 
Uieir condition? Would they not again become 
^hc prey of otlier nations? It now requires tlie 
united force of tfie British and American navies, at 
im immense national expense, to defend tlie coasts 
pf Africa from slavcra without; and if that principle 
pf national philanthropy were complete, it would re- 
nuirc as great an expense to defend tlieni witliin 
rom being made the pi"ey, the slaughter, the pil- 
iige, and the plunder of eacli other; to all of 
vhich the American negroes would be subject were 
hey tnuispurtcd to Africa. Will it be con- 
enued that they M'ould rear and support a 
i-ce and independent Grovernment, which would 
e(;ure peace and happiness to tliem? If they would, 
L would be the firat time since they have been a 
ftce. Thov never have sustained either a free gov- 
mmentorChristinn institutions. They seean to be 
inde for petty despotism, and pagan religion, 
"hei-e is no instance where they have ever inaintain- 
d a free government or Christian institutions for any 
onsiderable length of time, unassisted and unpro- 
Qcted by the white man. In every instance ■where 
; has been attempted, tliey have become liankrupt 
n morals, bankrupt in politics, bankrupt in religion, 
nd bankrupt in finance. There is no part of the 
lobe in wlucli the Christian religion has uccn plant- 
i whore it has not taken root, grown, and flourished, 
nd brought fortli its fruits, except in Africa; and 
lere, as often as it has been tried, it has witlier^tl 
nd died. 

When Christianity supplanted paganism in Rome, 
Le Christian religion was caiu-ied, witli tlio Roman 



arms, to every part of her dominions. Roman coft- 

Siuesta and tlie Christian religion went hand in htuid 
rom tlie time Rome embraced Christianity. Africa 
had her share: tlie ci-oss adorned upwanls of livo 
hundred churehes in Africa, if I have read history 
correctly. Those churehes were partially occupied, 
and maintained a kind of show of Christian religion, 
while the Roman standard was planted in Africa; 
while the Roman eagles defended them; but no sooner 
did tliey talte flight, than tlie Christian churche" be- 
came the abodes of paganism. When Romo 
crumbled and fell a prey to the northern barbarians, 
the Christian churches and tho Christian religion in 
Africa fell a prey to the pagan gods. 
, Why is It tliat tlie ClirisUan doctrine and fr«e 
government can have no place in Africa? It is ba- 
cause tlie African wants the mind to understand and 
appreciate tlia one, and the energy and love of liber- 
ty to maintain and defend the otlier. 

I suppose, by the generally received opinion, we 
are bound to believe tliat the African race is of the 
Iiuman family, and that tliey are tlie sons and dau^i- 
tcrs of tlie some Adorn and Eve from wliich the 
white man has descended. It is a perplexing diffi- 
culty to account for tlie wide difference which exists 
between tlie white man and the negro, as well in 
symmeliy of body as in strengtli andvigorof mind. 
Some eminent and talented writers have given tho 
negro a place in tlie scale of creation between the 
white man and tlie animal creation; and sucli is the 
contrast, tliat it is difficult to prove tlie supposition 
erroneous. One tiling is sure; and tliat is, that the 
negro is as far below the white man in symmetry of 
body, beauty of person, strength of juagment, and 
vigor of mind, as tlie ourang outang of Borneo is be- 
low the negro. • 

If tlie universal philanthropist is asked, what has 
pixjduced Uiis mental and physical difference be- 
tween the white mmi and the negro.'^ his answer will 
be, that it is tlie force and influence of soil, climate, 
customs, habitd, laws, and usages; and he will pre- 
sent abundance of eeographical and biblical ail- 
ments in support of his reasons. I am not disposed 
to dispute the question, whether the African has, or 
has not, descended from the smne Adam and Eve; 
but that Bible from which the philanthropist draw's 
his strongest reasons in favor of tlie affirmative, gives 
this world an age of six thousand years; within 
which time tliis great difference has been ef)^ted. ■ 
But I am unwilling tliat the entire age of tlie^rid 
shall be allowea for this change; the pit il an- 
thronist must bring his calculations witliin 
one-lialf (3000 years;) for sacred writ informs us 1 1 i.tt 
Moses had a black wife, from which Ave must intii" 
the negroes were black at tliat early day. The C-ai • 
tliagenians organized regiments of African negroes 
in tlieir wars with the Greeks and Romans. The 
negroes were then black, and ns stupid as they are 
now. But little confidence was placed eitlier in their 
skill or courage. They were put in the firont of tho 
battle, to piyvent flight, and were always officered 
by Cartlingenians. 

Tho Romans were in the habit of making slaves 
of a part of those they conquered, but they never 
made slaves of the Africans, (or to no great extent,) 
fortherenson that they were too stupid and lazy; 
and for tlie reason, too, that their persons were of" 
fensive. The beautiful Greek, and the haughty and 
lofly, Asiatic, were their slaves; so tliat the African 
was not only black at that time, but he was then, as 
he is now, stupid, lazy, and suffocatingly ofTensive.: 
I have a qtieatton to put to the venerable gentleman 



flrom MftSfiauhusctts, [Mr. Ad.vms.] It is n hard 
question to nnswer, but if there is my imn in tins 
world who can ansvm it, he is thnt mui). 1 will put 
Uie question itv the ri\lo of three, but I will nni con- 
fine him to that rtile to find the answer. Ho may 
take what rule he pleases, either in momls,or ninth- 
ematic6, geography, ethics, or Scripture; and if the 
venerable gentleman should find wiy difficulty in 
8olyin«r the question, perhaps he cnn dmw upon his 
"friend and pitcher," my coilea|;ue, (Mr. Giddinor,] 
who is posted in the rear, who'tlunks and acts witli 
him in all uuestions that appertain to the political 
rights and aomestic condition of the negro. And 
now to tlie question; but first a prelude. It is up- 
wards of three hundred years since tlic Portuguese 
commenced tlie slave trade; from that time to the 
present, nearly all of Europe and the Americas 
(since their id iscovery) have been overspread with 
slavery and with negroes. Prom tliat Umc to this 
have the m^roes and their descendants enjoyed the 
benefits of European clintate, Etiropean laws, cus- 
toms, habits, ana usages; and yet the negro and his 
descendants oie the same as when he wiiis first intror 
duced. No perceptible change has been produced. 
Hia skull is as thick, his hair is as kinkcy, his nose 
OS flat, his lips as large, his shin as crooked, his heel 
as longi his foot as flat, and his skin as black, as 
they wcre tlie day he was first hitroduced. About 
the same time, or before the introduction of slavery, 
the-Portugueso made settlements on the coasts and 
n the interior of Africa. Those settlements have 
been occupied by Europeans from tliat time to the 
present; and, although they have lived under tlie 
same sun that mode the African black, and liave 
trod the same stuids that made his foot flat, vet Uie 
European remains as he was wlifti he was first in- 
troduced, without assuming any one feature, 
eiilier in mind or body, of the negro: and 
this leads me to the question which I desire tlic 
venerable gentleman to answer. It is tliis : If the 
climate^ the laws, the usages and customs Of 
Europe, will do nothing to change the metital and 
physical character of the negro in tliree liundred 
years, what change would six thous»md years — the 
Supposed age of the world — produce? But tmothcr 
question presents itself, and which, I presume, may 
be answered by tlie same rule. It is: If the influ- 
ence of the same sun which turned the African 
black, and stamped on him all the characteristics of 
the negro, has produced no change on the European 
for the term of three hundred years, what change 
would six thousand years — the supposed oge of the 
world— eflcot' Now, sir, the negro is or is not .;the 
brother of the white man. If he is, tliat extraordi- 
nary difference which I have attempted to portmy, 
and which exists, can be accounted for; and if he 
is, ho comes in, by Divine autlioritv, and by the 
command of tite Saviour of mankind, for an equal 
participation of that brotherly . love which we owe 
to eacli other; but if he is not, it is vain to attempt 
to impose him upon tlie American white man, as 
entitled to all the rights and privileges of an Ameri- 
can citizen atid Christian brother; for he is incapa- 
ble of appreciating "the privileges of an American 
citizen, or of enjoying the brotherly lo^e of a 
Christian. He is incapable of defending the rights 
of an American citizen, or of appreciating the value 
of the Christian religion. 

Let no honest man, who is serious in liis desire 
that slavery should be abolished — who think/tf hia 
reaaonig are well founded, and who has no other 
object to serve than that which ho profbsscs—^tokc; 



exceptions to what I say against abolition and ulwli- 
tionists. The worst I dare say of him is, that I think 
he is mistaken in his philanthropy. It is dema- 
gogues and hypocrites that I denounce. It is them 
Olid their ab(;iitio:i hoax that I ask the Democracy 
th denounce. 

Mr. Speaker, wc have had some liidi times here 
on the subject of abolition. I have wislied often that 
the whole American family could have been eye- 
witnesses of them. They would have came 
to the same conclusion that I have — that is, 
that modern abolition is a miserable and con- 
temptible hobby, worthy of demagogues. To thae.^ 
who witnessed the scenes of i8.37-'8, and '4tt 
in this House, dcsv.Tiption is utniecessary. T(p 
those who did not, descrit)tion is impossible. Wc 
saw wars which threatened the knife, and the knife 
to the hilt, between the Northern abolitionist and 
the SouUiern dlavoholdcr. Wc of the West stood 
back and looked on, like a poor man at a dance, and 
called the war a tempest in u tea-pot. All that was 
necessiu-y to put an end to the war for the time, wos 
to raise a question involving a party principle or i\ 
Democratic mousure, when, with wounds smortinja 
and bleeding, aboiilionisls and slaveholders (Whigs; 
wei-e instftiuly in each otlicr's embrace. Abolitioi 
was a small matter, when "t/te union (f the Whig 
for tIte sake of the, Unjon" wos called for, or wliei 
the union of the Whigs for the overthrow of De 
mocracy was culled for; and in the great politicid con 
test of 1840, which resulted in the overthrow of tin 
Democracy, we saw that uniyn consummated — i 
union ol the slAvcholdin;; Whigs of the South witl 
the abolitionists of the North. The Democracy ha 
done much in this House to quiet the South, am i 
defend their domestic institutions. Mr. Van Bure \ 
made himself well understood on the subject o: | 
and against modern abolition. And, as a furthc 
evidence of the correct position of the Democracy, 
will refer you to the coni-sc pursued bynDemocratp 
Legislature in Ohio. The abolitionists in the Staj| 
Of Ohio had been engaged, to an alarming extent, it 
abducting slaves from Kentucky, concealing thciw 
and transporting them to Canada. I 

The Legislature of Kentucky established a con i 
mission, appointed commissioners, atid sent thoi • 
with authority to urge upon the Legislature of Ohi I 
tlie importance and necessity of taking such orders i 
would secure the citizens of Kentucky in the pos il 
session of their property. In compliance with the 
commission, a law was passed by the Legislature I 
called the fugitive law, with such provisions, per i 
alties, and forfeitures, as satisfied the conimiseionet \ 
and ail concerned, and, I believe, fulfilled the objeci < 
of the comhiiBsinrl. The Democracy, at that tini( u 
had a majority in both branches of the Legislatur< n 
I have not the journals; but I 'know that the Denioc 
racy generally voted for tho law, and the Whig J 
genemlly voted against it. ' i 

In tlie contest of 1840, tlio Democracy protestc i 
against the unholy and unnatural coalition betwee ic 
the South and the abolitionists of the North an i) 
elsewhere. The Democracy claimed (and, had o 
right to expect) the united efibrts of the South i t 
support of their principles, and of tlieir party, in n f 
turn for the support wnich tlie Democracy had give r 
them and their institutions; but when support W2 n 
claimed,- they were answered, in substance, that, 
all evils, tho measures ptirsued by the' then Demi b 
cratic Admiiiistrfttioii were tho greatest — we wi u 
talcei anotlier tinse to put down abolitionism — y e 
must first put down the Democratic party. Whw 
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c iho Democracy pointed the Whigs of Kentucky to 

- the iVi{i;itive law as a Democratic measure, and an 
1 one wriiclt the Whiga not only opposed, but de- 
r iiounccd, the response of their stumpor» wns, that 

Kentucky could take care of her own' institutions; 
3 they wanted no Ohio protection. Sir, I am more 
tuna more convinced^ every day, that uboli- 
• tionism is nolliing but n miserable . hobby. We 
:> have seen it introduced here cxprccsly to make 
.capital for homo consumption. It has 'long; been 

- ricldcn as a hubby. I have seen it loaded with 
I ibolition Whigs and slaveholding Whigs from head 
> m tixilj whip and spur, I repeat, it is u hobby, used, 
] III nnti-mnsonry wos^used — to distract and divide the 
Q Democratic purty. At this moment, inniiy of the 
a most zealous abolitionists are most zealously .sup- 
1 porting Mr. Clay for the next presidencyj who is 
1 nimseif a slaveholder, and in every way identified 
1 ivith the slave institutions of the South. Abolition 
<i was usbd in 1840 to overthrow the Democracy. It 
H ivill be used in 1844 to defeat the Democracy. It 
1 lad then no other object; it has now no other object. 
! The abolition Whigs row one way uud look another. 

' riiey profess one set of principles, and practise an- 
)ther; while they profess to be oppose<l to the con- 
inuancc of slavery, they unite in the support of men 
bi' the highest offices who are slaveholders, and 
)ound to perpetuate slavery. Whig slaveholders, 
)r their Representatives here, unite with abolition 
kVhigs in order to make political capital for home 
ire. I appeal to the Democracy of this House, and 
wish I could appeal to the Democracy throughout 
his Union, to have nothing to do with abolitionism, 
)ut to scout it wherever they meet it. It was first 
ntroduced, and has since been continued, to deceive, 
;ull, divide, and distract the Democracy. Hands 
tfT! I say, Democrats. If this demogoguical shain 
•^ht is to be kept up, let it be between the abolition 

Whigs and the Whig abolitionists; between the 
laveTioIding Whigs and the Whig slaveholders, 
jook on it with the same indifference as to which 
vhipa, as the Indian did on the fight between the 
kunk and the rattlesnake. Abolition was always a 
;ontemptible hobby; it is more so now when its pur 
loses have been disclosed. It is lean, 1on{|r, Innk, and 
haggy; worthy to be ridden by abolitionists and 
laveliolding Whigs — political demagogues, so far as 
ibolition is concerned. 
No sound and intelligent Democrat can be an ab- 
litionist. His attachment to the permanency and 
uration of tlic Union will prevent liim> His nttach- 
nent to the preservation of the sovereignty and in- 
lependence of the States, h ill prevent liiin. A love 
or peace, good order, and the liberties of his com- 
non country, will pi-event him. 

Gentlemen talk hci-e about the dissolution of the 
[Jnion, in connexion with abolitionism, as if a few 
mistaken philanthropists swayed the destinies of 
his great republic and confederation. This repuli- 
ic stands on too firm a bosis to be shaken by such 
nfluences. This Union is bound by ties too strong 
o be severed "by an influence so small, having for its 
bject a consideration so tri/Iing as the mere abortion 
f slavery in the District of Columbia. But South- 
m gentlemen say that the eifort to abolish slaveiry 
X the District of Columbia is n mere entering- 
r'ed^; and tlie object is to sever the Union, by 
!)olisliing slavery |n the States. Be it so. If that » 
le object of the abolitionists, they have made poor 
eadway. They have been mauhne for ten years, 
[id they have not even yet got the wedge entered, and 
ley never will. I tell you, sir, when the question 



of the abolitioik of slavery «6mes serioiisdy to be 
considered by any considerable portion of this 
community, the people of the States will re« 
ouire to bo consulted. When tlte time comes that 
tne negi-oes are all to be set free^ either from the 
forao of moral influences, patriotism,, or dome'ttic 
or political economy within the slave States them- 
selvcH, the fivo States will, in. port, dictate the terma. 
They will never consent tliat u wave so destrtictire, 
a cloud so black shall, be thrown over theii* prospects, 
ps that which would be produced by overspreading 
the country whh three millions of a population of 
f uch u color and such a character. I say now to 
the slaveholding StateH, that, the free States will 
claim to dicti\te the terms on which tttey shall man- 
umit the slaves; and those terms will be, either to send 
them beyond the limits and jurisdiction of the United 
States, or provide for them at home, and keep them 
witiiin the limits of their ^ownStntes. If anything 
could endanger this Union, it would be a refusal on 
the part of the slave States to comply with such terms 
in the event of general manumission. ^But let us not 
anticipate difltculties so gi'cat, calamities so over- 
whelming. I repeat, sumcient unto the day is the 
evil thereof. Our Union is in no danger; and, to 
keep it safe, disunion is a word which should be , 
used with extreme caution. It is a word which 
should be reserved for greater and more important 
occasions than the mei-c petitioning of a mere part 
of a mere fraction for the abilition of slavery in the 
District of Columbia. All that is required to pre- 
serve this Union, and to perpetuate it, is to permit 
the Federal Government ta move in the orbit con- 
templated by our ancestors, and defined by the Con- 
stitution; to permit the States to move in tneir orbits, 
and eacii department in each State in its orbit, 
and we have nothing to fear. All this vast political 
fabric will move Willi the harmony of the great 
planetary system M'hich It resembles. The wisdom 
of Him who made worlds directed the plan of our 
Government: it is the tevrkmanship of sages and he- 
roes. That wisdom which directs the movements 
and maintains the balance of worlds, will direct the 
movements of our Government; all we have to dp is 
to obey, and pennil our political fabric in each de- 
[lartmciit, to move in the direction and in the order 
which its Architect intended it should, and which 
our own constitutions du'cct; but i.'we arrogate wis- 
dom to ourselves which does not belong to us, and 
exercise jrowe rs and control M'liich the Constitution 
does not authorize, and .which the framen of our 
Government never intended -we shou||j; when the 
Kepresicnfulives of the Federal Government shdl ar- 
rogate to themselves the right to interfere with the 
institutions of the States, to exercise powers foreign 
to the purfinses for which tlie Federal Government 
was enacted, or to establish syetems of policy 
which shall lenefit one section of the country 
to the injury of another, or to benefit one 
class of society to the prejudice of another; or 
when one State, or the citizens thereof, dial! 
assume the control of the institutions of another, 
or trample upon its reserved rights and infringe its 
sovereignty and independence, — each and aU of 
tliese will be fundamental infractions; and, if peraisl- 
ed in to execution, must and will result in a oiswlu- 
tion of the Union. They will be a destruction of 
tlie compact upon which the Union was brought 
into existence. It becomes every patriot, every 
fV-iend to his country, every lo'vcr, of the human 
family, and of human libeny, whether in office or 
out of oflice, whetlter bound by oitth or high princi- 
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pics of pati-iotiem, to oppose every invasion, when 
nnd wierovei* made, upon the principles on which 
the sacred compact was established, or the privi- 
leges and powers which it secures as well to the 
States «8 to the citizens of the States in their indivi- 
dual capacity, 

I say a^n, we have nothing to do but permit the 
Federal Government, and the State Governments, 
and the several departments in each, to move in the 
spheres and orbits in which their respective consti- 
tutions di'-ect them; that being done, our Constitu- 



tion is safe, our Union is safe, our free institutions 
nre safe; but if ever this great federal planet is thrown 
from its balance by undue legislatiori, or the exer- 
cise of powers not delegated to the Federal Legis- 
lature, tho result will be disunion, confusion^ an- 
eirchy, and devastation; and. though it may neither 
be the end of time nor the beginning .of eternity, yet 
to us it will be, so far as life is. worth possessing, 
in ita'effects, "tlie wreck of matter and the crush of 
worlds." 
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